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tell the world minutely what passed in his heart, 
and in his head. This, as he proved, is im- 
possible to the greatest masters of sound, and 
equally impossible of comprehension to the hearer. 
Much has been poetically and fancifully spoken 
about Beethoven, but little which can serve 
musicians or the public. For this reason I have 
given you my opinion of him, as one artist should 
judge of another. I principally desired to show 
you that every one must learn from others, — that 
thus individual talent is better cultivated and 
more freely developed ; but that when it falls 
into exaggeration, and oversteps the boundaries 
of art, it effects, not more, but less. That which 
departs from nature, truth, and beauty, can never 
in itself be natural, truthful, and beautiful. 



MUSIC 

AMONG THE POETS AND POETICAL WRITERS. 

By Mabt Cowdbh Claekb. 

(Continued from page 328 J 

" Orphean insight ! truth's undaunted lover, 
To the first leagues of tutored passion climb, 
When Music deigned within this grosser sphere 
Her subtle essence to enfold, 
And voice and shell drew forth a tear 
Softer than Nature's self could mould. 
Yet strenuous was the infant Age : 
Art, daring because souls could feel, 
Stirred nowhere but an urgent equipage 
Of rapt imagination sped her march 
Through the realms of woe and weal : 
Hell to the lyre bowed low ; the upper arch 
Rejoiced that clamorous spell and magic verse 
Her wan disasters could disperse. 

The Gift to King Amphion 
That walled a city with its melody 
Was for belief no dream." — Wordsworth. 

The beautiful idea of building to music, occurs again 
in the same poet's Sonnet written in Cologne Cathedral : 

" O for the help of Angels to complete 

This Temple — Angels governed by a plan 

Thus far pursued (how gloriously !) by Man, 

Studious that He might not disdain the seat 

Who dwells in heaven ! But that aspiring heat 

Hath failed ; and now, ye Powers ! whose gorgeous wings 

And splendid aspect yon emblazonings 

But faintly picture, 'twere an office meet 

For you, on these unfinished shafts to try 

The midnight virtues of your harmony : — 

This vast design might tempt you to repeat 

Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 

Immortal Fabrics, rising to the sound 

Of penetrating harps and voices sweet !" — Wordsworth. 



The appearance of the Queen of Night is grimly 
described as follows : — 

" And all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of th' unwonted sound, 
With which her iron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark grisly look them much dismay. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owl, 

With dreary shrieks did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, so fifthy and so foul." 

Spenser, 



" No tree, whose branches did not bravely spring ; 
No branch, whereon a fine bird did not sit ; 
No bird, but did her shrill notes sweetly sing ; 
No song, but did contain a lovely dit : 
Trees, branches, birds, and songs, were framed fit 
For to allure frail mind to careless ease." — Spenser. 
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An apparition's voice is imagined thus poetically :— 
" Strange sound it was, when the pale shadow spake ; 
For there was a striving, in its piteous tongue, 
To speak as when on earth it was awake, 

And Isabella on its music hung : 
Languor there was in it, and tremulous shake, 

As in a palsied Druid's harp unstrung ; 
And through it moan'd a ghostly under-song, 

Like hoarse night-gusts sepulchral briars among." 

Keats. 
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The music that lives in Human sounds has been 
celebrated by the poets. Chaucer says of King 
Emetrius's speaking-voice : — 

" His voice was as a trumpet thundering." — Chaucer. 
And Spenser, of Belphcebe's : — 
" When she spake, 
Sweet words, like dropping honey, she did shed, 
And 'twixt the pearls and rubies softly brake 
A silver sound, that heavenly music seem'd to make." 

Spenser. 
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Mortimer tells his wife : — 
" thy tongue 
Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a summer's bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute." — Shakespeare. 
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A female warrior's tone of appeal, is thus likened : — 

" her voice that clove through all the din, 
As a lute's pierceth through the cymbal's clash, 
Jarr'd but not drown'd by the loud brattling." 

Byron. 
The same poet calls the Italian language : — 
" the Tuscan's siren tongue ; 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech." — Byron. 
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An Indian woman, talking, is described : — 

" Then at the door of Evangeline's tent she sat and 

repeated 
Slowly, with soft, low voice, and the charm of her Indian 

accent, 
All the tale of her love, with its pleasures, and pains, and 

reverses." — Longfellow. 



The Pardoner thus jovially announces his own style 
in the pulpit : — 

" Lordings, quoth he, in church when I preach, 
I paine me to have a hautain speech, 
And ring it out as round as goeth a bell, 
For I can all by rote that I tell." — Chaucer. 
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A court stirred to merriment, we have in these words : 

" With princely laughter rose the King, 
Rose all, the laughter echoing, 
Rose the proud wassail, rose the shout 
By the trumpets long stretch'd out ; 
You would have thought that roof and all 
Rose in that heart-lifted hall." — Leigh Sunt. 
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The same poet has recorded the music that dwells in 
tnores. A party of old men on horseback are the 
performers : — 

" But where I left them, safe go they, 

Their drowsy noses drooped alway 

To meet the beard's attractive nest, 

Push'd upward from the muffled breast. 

Drowsy they nod, and safe they go ; 

Sir Grey's good steeds the country know, 
And lead the rest full soft and well, 
Till snore on snore begins to swell, 
Warm as owl-plumage, toned as bell ; 

True snores, composed of spices fine, 

Supper, fresh air, and old mull'd wine. 
At first they wake with start and fright, 
And sniff and stare with all their might, 
And sit, one moment, bolt upright : 

But soon reverts each nodding crown ; 

It droops, it yields, it settles down ; 

Till in one snore, sincere and deep, 

The whole grave train are fast asleep." 

Leigh Hunt. 
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Even whistling has been mused : — 

" The whistling ploughboy, whose shrill notes 
Impart new gladness to the morning air." 

Wordsworth. 



TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

In the Oazette, published during the past month, by the 
Association for promoting the repeal of the paper duty, 
which is the last remaining tax upon knowledge, some very 
powerful arguments are used ; and no one, who will take 
the trouble to look into the subject, can doubt for a moment 
the impolicy of the legislature in thus taxing the raw 
material of which our literary publicationsare manufactured. 
It is shewn that the paper duty interferes most vexatiously 
with the process of making paper, and with the employ- 
ment of capital and labour ; and, by increasing the price of 
printing paper, limits the authore' emolument, deteriorates 
cheap literature, and thus operates to the serious injury 
of the progress of the people, in intelligence and morality. 
One fact regarding the operation of this obnoxious tax 
upon the newly-created penny daily press, will Berve to 
explain why so much excellent literary composition is 
served up to us upon such an inferior material. One of 
the daily penny papers weighs fourteen to the pound: 
suppose its circulation to be 20,000 ; that gives 6,260,000 
copies per annum, equal to 447,142 lbs., or as nearly as 
possible, 200 tons, which, at £14 14s. per ton, gives an 
annual tax of £2940. When we think of this burden 
laid upon a newspaper, we cannot wonder at not finding 
the raw material worthy of the talent and labour expended 
upon the cheap literature of the day. 



HANDEL MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society have put forward adver- 
tisements to the effect that they have entered into an 
arrangement with the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
Company, for celebrating a Handel Musical Festival on 
a grand scale, in the Central Transept of the Crystal 
Palace in the early part of next summer. The unpre- 
cedented extent to which it is proposed to carry the 
orchestra on that occasion — viz., 2300 efficient performers, 
— will impart an interest to this Festival, of no ordinary 
description. The reasons which have prompted the 



Sacred Harmonic Society to undertake tho project, are 
explained in the following manner: — that they have for 
some time past had under their consideration, the 
desirability of making proper arrangements for a Grand 
Musical Congress in 1859, at the centenary of Handel's 
death. It is known that in other countries public atten- 
tion has been drawn to this subject, and already associa- 
tions are being formed for the due commemoration of 
Handel in that year. It has been felt that England ought 
not to occupy a secondary position in any commemoration 
of this great master, considering that England was 
Handel's country by adoption ; that he resided here for 
more than fifty years ; that in England, and for English- 
men, and in the English language, all his great master- 
pieces— ihis oratorios — were written, and that these great 
works have nowhere been so much studied or so well per- 
formed as in England. It becomes, therefore, an im- 
perative duty, that London, the metropolis which contains 
the ashes of the great musician, as well as theMSS. of his 
important works, should pre-emiDently excel in any com- 
memoration which may be suggested by the occasion. The 
Sacred Harmonic Society consider that they are the most 
proper persons to carry out the desired object. They claim, 
with justice, to have been the first to originate a series of 
performances of Handel's works in the metropolis, and to 
have publicly represented nearly all his sacred oratorios as 
complete works. 

A Festival of this nature in London at the present day, 
should produce the broadest and grandest effects, and these 
can only be obtained by a very great number of musicians. 
Fortunately, the music of Handel permits the employment 
of almost unlimited force, but much difficulty would ne- 
cessarily be experienced in finding a building sufficiently 
large to give full scope to the magnitude of the orchestra, 
and at the same time to admit a very large number of 
persons as audience. Although there are touching asso- 
ciations connected with the idea of a series of performances 
of Handel's works in Westminster Abbey, yet these must 
give way before the advantages which will result from 
the grander and more effective performance of these 
masterpieces, in a building possessing greater capabilities 
for orchestra, as well as for audience. It appears that upon 
the occasion of the last Festival held in Westminster 
Abbey, in the year 1884, the number of performers was 
699, on the Messiah day ; and the audience did not amount 
to 3,000 persons, although the avenue6 were closely filled. 
It will doubtless create surprise that the nave of West- 
minster Abbey has a clear space of only 83 feet 6 inches, 
being less than the width of Hanover Square Boom ; and 
that the entire width of the nave and aisles is but 74 feet, 
being S feet less than Exeter Hall. The dimensions of every 
building in London have been carefully compared, and 
it appears that the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace 
is much larger than any other: the width of the available 
space is 168 feet; length, 360 feet; and it contains 60,480 
square feet. Exeter Hall, which stands next in size, is 
only 77 feet wide, 131 feet long, and contains but 10,087 
square feet. It will thus be seen that the Crystal Palace 
has accommodation far beyond any building now available ; 
and calculations which have been entered into, demonstrate 
that, in addition to the musicians, from 10,000 to 12,000 
persons may be easily and comfortably seated in the 
Central Transept, with an uninterrupted view for each 
individual. 

The intended performance in the course of next summer 
is proposed by way of rehearsal to the Grand Performance 
at the Festival of 18S9. The precise arrangements aro 
not yet definitively settled : but it is proposed that the three 
following oratorios — viz., Messiah, Israel in Egypt, and 
Judas Maccabceus — should be performed ; that there should 
be a chorus of 2000 voices, with 300 instruments ; and 1 hat 
offers of metropolitan amateur assistance should be invited 
to co-operate iu this great celebration. 



